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O ne Wednesday, a colleague was 
anxious about a dinner that 
evening to which he had 
invited all of his students. He’d made 
the invitation early in the semester, 
but now, he was frantically thinking 
of ways to make the evening a success 
for his students — now his guests. He 
called my mother several times for 
advice about the menu — enough 
times for her to volunteer to meet him 
at the grocery store and to cook the 
meal! My colleague, you see, was no 
longer the professor; he was the host. 
His students were no longer his stu- 
dents; they were his guests. They were 
no longer at the university; they were 
at his home. And he put a lot of time, 
thought, and effort into making his 
guests — all of them — feel welcome. 

The next night, my mother began 
making last minute changes in prepa- 
ration for my aunt’s third visit in 3 
months. We had only recently moved 
to Tennessee, 2 hours from our rela- 
tives. My mother had already pur- 
chased my aunt’s favorite foods, 
including candies. She cleaned the 
house from top to bottom. Thursday 
night, she decided to rearrange my 
aunt’s bedroom. I walked in on my 
mother — 65 years old, 4T0", arthritis 
in her hands, and one reconstructed 
knee — attempting with all her might 
to move a chest of drawers from one 
side of the room to the other. “Why?” 
I demanded in shock and anger. “I 
want everything to be right for my sis- 
ter! She can see the TV better over 
here. I think she’d prefer it here. That’s 
why!” she responded with zest. The 
rest of the story is too heated to share; 
suffice it to say that the chest is on the 
other side of the room where Mom 
had requested it! 

I share these two events because 
they remind me of the lengths people 
go through when guests are coming to 
their home. Even if we don’t feel like 


entertaining our guests, most of us 
will still go out of our way to make 
them feel welcome. If we are tired, we 
still attempt to muster up enough 
energy to appear pleasant, thoughtful, 
and prepared. 

I’d like to draw an analogy at this 
point — in many ways, our classrooms 
are like our homes. How much time, 
energy, and thought do we — educa- 
tors — devote to making the classroom 
(or school) environment welcoming 
for our students — our guests? In Table 
1, I expand upon this analogy. In our 
homes and schools, we should think 
about the safety and comfort of our 
guests. We want to project the image 
that both settings are clean, and that 
we are prepared, organized, and 
pleased to have company. 

I equate preparing the meal at our 
home with preparing the lesson plans, 
the curriculum (the “what”) at our 
school. When thinking about the 
meal, we are likely to consider the 
favorite dishes of our guests, as well as 
foods to avoid for religious, health, or 
other reasons. When preparing the 
lesson plan, we are likely to consider 
students’ interests, as well as subjects 
and topics that turn students off from 
learning. In preparing the meal, we 
are likely to think about the season- 
ings, especially the amount and types 
of spice to add, and whether guests 
like their meat (if they are not vegetar- 
ian) rare, medium, or well-done. 
When instructing students, we are 
likely to think about their learning 
styles. Who is an auditory, visual, 
and/or spatial learner? Who likes 
working independently or with oth- 
ers? Who prefers and/or needs con- 
crete examples and who gets annoyed 
by them? Who needs reinforcements? 
In both settings, we are likely to 
think about seating arrangements to 
maximize comfort and productive 
conversations. Whom should we seat 
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together? Whom should we seat 
apart? 

Lastly, when guests have left our 
home or classroom, we take time to 
reflect, especially if we care about our 
image as hosts. Was the dinner or les- 
son a success? Did my guests have a 
good time? Did I have enough food? 
Did I have enough curricular materi- 
als? What would I do differently next 
time? Did my guests feel welcome 
and appreciated? Did one guest feel 
more welcome than another guest? 
Will my guests want to come back to 
my home or classroom? 

Look Who's Coming 
to Dinner 

Regardless of who the guests are 
in our classrooms, we must always 
seek to create learning environments 
that are safe, welcoming, and respon- 
sive to their needs. As our schools and 
communities become increasingly 
diverse, the need to create welcoming 
learning environments is even more 
critical. In some respects, these cul- 
turally diverse students may be like 
unexpected or even unwelcome 
guests — they are guests for whom we 
are not prepared. When someone 
comes to our house without warning 
or without invitation, it can be irritat- 
ing. But, because they are our guests, 
we still attempt to make them feel 
welcome and try to meet their needs. 
And so it is with diverse students who 
come to our classrooms; although we 
may not be prepared for them, we 
must seek to make them feel welcome 
and a part of the learning community. 

Some teachers may feel that they 
are not prepared for these students 
and, for the differences that come 
with cultural diversity. This lack of 
preparation is likely because too few 
colleges and universities offer sub- 
stantive training on how to work 


effectively with culturally diverse stu- 
dents and families, those who are lim- 
ited English proficient, or students 
who live in poverty. But, teachers 
must also be mindful that our nation 
and classrooms have always been 
diverse, and this diversity is increasing 
at a high rate. So, teachers, regardless 
of the current demographics of their 
district, must expect the student pop- 
ulation to increase in diversity. 
Because classrooms today will not 
look like classrooms next year, teach- 
ers must be proactive at preparing for 
these new and different guests. 

Planning Ahead for Our 
Guests: Becoming 
Culturally Responsive 
Educators 

All educators, not just teachers, 
but also counselors, psychologists, 
and administrators, must begin to 
prepare their schools and classrooms 
for the guests who are here and those 
who are surely coming. Several schol- 
ars have written extensively about the 
need to create culturally responsive 
classrooms (e.g.. Banks & Banks, 
2004; Ford & Harris, 1999; Gay, 
2000; Irvine, 2002; Shade et ah, 
1997). We all seem to agree that the 
first step consists of self-reflection and 
self- appraisal. How prepared am I to 
work with students who are different 
from me? How do I feel about work- 
ing with students who may hold val- 
ues and beliefs that differ from what I 
value and believe? How do I work 
with students who have different cus- 
toms and traditions? How do I feel 
about working with students who 
have different learning styles and 
communication styles? Do I even 
want these students in my classroom? 
What fears, stereotypes, or biases do I 
have about people who are different 


from me? How will these beliefs get 
in the way of my teaching and work- 
ing with these students? 

Without an honest and thorough 
self-appraisal, it will be difficult for 
educators to seek out the resources 
they need to be effective with and sup- 
portive of culturally diverse students. 
As with the home-guest/school-guest 
scenario, it will be difficult to make the 
classroom a welcoming one if educa- 
tors do not invest time and effort into 
examining who they are as cultural 
beings. The literature on teacher 
expectations informs this premise. 
Our beliefs, attitudes, and values influ- 
ence our expectations of, and interac- 
tions with, students. Some data 
indicate that teachers tend to hold 
lower expectations for culturally 
diverse students (i.e., African 
American, Hispanic American, and 
Native American) than for White stu- 
dents and Asian American students 
(Foster, 1994; Ladson-Billings, 1994). 

After this self-appraisal, we must 
secure training to work with cultur- 
ally diverse groups. In my classrooms 
and workshops, I remind my guests 
that “The less we know about each 
other, the more we make up.” While 
we can never fully anticipate the 
needs of our students/guests, we can 
get training in understanding culture 
and how groups tend to differ cultur- 
ally. For instance, cultural groups dif- 
fer on such dimensions as: (a) 
cooperation-individualism, (b) indi- 
rect-direct communication style, (c) 
high context-low context communi- 
cation style, (d) adult-child relation- 
ships, (e) male-female relationships, 
(f) internal-external locus of control, 
and (g) monochromic-polychromic 
orientation (e.g.. Hall, 1981; Hoffstede 
& Hoffstede, 1991; Storti, 1998, 
1999). What are some of the potential 
conflicts for students when the teacher 
places a high value on students work- 
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Table 1 


Creating Culturally Responsive Learning Environments: Some Considerations 


WqIcoriq to My Homel 
Atmosphere/Ambience 

Welcome to My Class/fiehool 

Learning Environment 

Image 

Image 

• Clean 

• Clean 

• Safe 

• Safe (physically and emotionally) 

• Organized 

• Organized 

• Prepared 

• Prepared 

Meal 

Curriculum 

• What do you like to eat/drink? 

• What do you like to read? 

• What are you allergic to? 

• What are your favorite subjects? 

• What do you dislike? 

• What subjects do you dislike? 

• What can't you eat? 

• What topics/subjects are you leery of? 

Preparation 

Instruction 

• How do you like your food prepared (e.g., 

• How do you learn best (visual, auditory. 

seasonings, spiciness, well-done, etc.)? 

spatial)? 

• Do you like appetizers? 

• Grouping (Do you like working alone or 

• Are you a dessert eater? What desserts do 

with others?) 

you like? 

• Do you prefer/need examples? (Concrete 

• Do 1 have all the ingredients for the meal? 

to abstract? Inductive to deductive?) 

• Seating arrangements 

• Do you need reinforcements? In what 
form? 

• Do 1 have the materials that 1 need? 

• Seating arrangements 

Reflection — Was the evening/dinner a 

Assessment — Was the lesson a success? 

success? 

• Did my students learn what was taught? 

• Did my guests enjoy the meal? 

• Did they enjoy the lesson and materials? 

• Did my guests have a good time? 

• Did 1 have enough materials? 

• Did 1 have enough food and drinks? 

• Did my students feel welcome and appre- 

• Did my guests feel welcome? 

ciated? 

• What will 1 do differently next time? 

• What will 1 do differently next time? 

• Did one guest feel more welcome than 

• Did some students feel more welcome 

another guest? 

than other students? 

• What will they tell others about the din- 

• What will my students tell other students 

ner — the meal, my home, my hospitality? 

and their families about me, the lesson. 

• Would my guests want to come back 

and the class? Would my students want to 

again? 

come back — if they had a choice? 


ing independently, but students prefer 
to work in groups or cooperatively? 
How will teachers change their ques- 
tioning style and strategies with a stu- 
dent who has been raised to believe 
that teachers should not be ques- 
tioned, even if the student is confused 
about the lesson? How will teachers 
who are monochromic and ever mind- 
ful of time work with students who see 
time as social and flexible, and time 
constraints as a nuisance? These differ- 
ences — mismatches — can potentially 
hinder our efforts to teach and to cre- 
ate safe and responsive learning com- 
munities for all students. 

Mi Casa Es Su Casa: Some 
Characteristics of a 
Welcoming, Culturally 
Responsive Classroom 

Whether diversity is welcome or 
not, it is real and very much present 
in our classrooms. And students who 
bring their differences to our class- 
rooms want to be respected, appreci- 
ated, affirmed, and validated. What 
might diverse students be looking for 
in their classrooms? I believe that stu- 
dents want a classroom where: 

1. diversity is recognized and hon- 
ored — a colorblind and culture- 
blind philosophy is avoided; 

2. cultural mismatches are minimal, 
not only among students, but 
also between teachers and stu- 
dents; 

3. teachers take the time to get to 
know students for the unique 
individuals they are — students 
feel physically and emotionally 
safe to be themselves; 

4. formal and informal, standard- 
ized and nonstandardized assess- 
ments are fair and equitable; 

5. materials are culturally relevant 
and meaningful — students’ back- 


grounds and experiences are cen- 
tral to teaching and learning; 

6. lesson plans and activities are 
infused with multicultural con- 
tent — content that is respectful; 
and 

7. teachers display cultural sensitiv- 
ity and competence. 

A Final Word 

Many culturally diverse students 
are not doing well academically in 
school settings. A litany of reports 
discusses the achievement gap and 
provides suggestions for how to nar- 
row or close the gap. In reading these 
reports, I am baffled by the lack of 


attention given to how closing the 
cultural gap may help close the 
achievement gap. I am equally trou- 
bled by the lack of attention to how 
changing the learning environment 
can help to narrow the achievement 
gap. In looking over the wishes just 
presented, one question comes to 
mind: How can we deny any student, 
any guest, these requests? ao" 
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